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That portion of the Old Testament which has been the 
subject of Sunday School study during the past few months 
is one of the most important in the entire field of Old Testa- 
ment literature. It covers an historical period about which 
very little has been known hitherto by the mass of Bible 
students. It has been regarded by many as a most uninter- 
esting period. This time of the Exile and after has been 
supposed to be a time of darkness, decay and death, out of 
which the Jewish nation arose to a weak and beggarly exist- 
ence devoid of insight and power. Following hard on an 
era of unexampled glory, both in material things and in 
spiritual, it is an awful descent from the green heights of 
Lebanon and the clear mountain torrents of the Judean hills, 
to the wide plains of Babylon threaded with slow-flowing 
canals. Life, literature and religion come to a sudden stop 
and never again recover their strengfth. On the one side the 
splendors of the Davidic court and the later mighty outburst 
of prophetic activity under Isaiah, and on the other the pa- 
thetic but monotonous Lamentations and the somewhat musty 
records of Ezra and Nehemiah, which narrate as dreary a 
history. No wonder that some, in anticipation of this six 
months' study, have breathed a sigh at the prospect — a pros- 
pect enlivened, perhaps, only by the expectation of enjoying, 
along with the study of much dark, mysterious and appar- 
ently unprofitable material, a season of invigorating and 
delightful work with that wonderful record of the life and 
thoughts of the prophet Daniel, so unique and so stimulating. 



There is real ground for this feeling of depression in view 
of a study of this later period of Hebrew history. This was 
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a seed-time, a forming-time in the people's life. In the 
growth of a fruit-bearing plant there are two seasons which 
interest us, the time of the flowering and the time of the 
fruitage. The flower and the fruit — these are what we en- 
joy. But there is a time between, the most important, but 
apparently the most unattractive time. The flower has with- 
ered and fallen. The fruit has not yet appeared. All seems 
barren and dead. But there where the flower has fallen 
away lies the germ, the kernel of the coming fruit. The 
blossom must die that the fruitage may come ; the one is but 
a stage in the other's formation, and, as the latter begins to 
take shape, it is so small, so feeble, that one passes it by 
without regard. Such is the case with this forming-time of 
the new Hebrew life, which was after all to be greater than 
the older, splendid, but now perished flower, for it was the 
beginning of the end toward which God had been leading 
the Hebrew history from the beginning. But however 
essentially important this period is, what has been already 
said indicates how it may appear most uninteresting. 



More than that, we have been taught to think that it was 
a barren season in the literature of the nation. Israel was 
come down from her mountain valleys into the current of the 
world's history, and was not yet able to control her course 
and master her position. Babylon, Persia, Greece, in turn 
bring their influence to bear upon her life and thought. She 
was under foreign domination in political, intellectual and 
religious matters. The past seemed so far off and so unreal, 
and the present was so dark, the future so uncertain. All 
these things constrained men to be silent, and those who sang 
or spoke must needs employ a new and strange tongue and 
utter thoughts which they themselves only half understood. 
Thus literature had no decided form or outlook, as the un- 
doubted works of that time only too clearly prove. Men had 
thrown away hope and lost enthusiassm, and their books 
reveal the absence of both these qualities. Their records 
are fragmentary; much of the history of the time is un- 
known ; they seem to have lost that old historic sense and 
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care no more to record their doings, which now indeed are 
only sufferings. Such is the general impression that comes 
to the student who has been accustomed to walk in the old 
ways in the study of the Exilic and Post-exilic eras. There 
is much that is true in this impression. 



But this impression was not the whole truth, and recent 
investigations have proved that it was less than half. If 
there has been any one field of Old Testament study where 
historical criticism has worked in the interests of a fuller and 
higher view, it is in the Exilic and Post-exilic periods. It 
has thrown upon them new light. It has interpreted with 
much brilliancy these obscure epochs. One might almost say 
that it has added a new page to Old Testament history. No 
doubt many biblical scholars have gone too far in their radi- 
cal reconstructions here, as in other fields. They have arbi- 
trarily transferred to these periods much literature which 
sober science will not permit to be placed in them. But in 
spite of extravagancies, real advance has been made ; some- 
thing is done here which has truth in it and will abide. Let 
the student read over with care the articles on the ' ' Post- 
exilic History of Israel," published some time ago in the 
Student from the hand of that cautious and yet most honest 
and competent scholar. Professor Willis J. Beecher, or that 
book of brilliant but not in all respects so trustworthy delin- 
eations of these times by Hunter, entitled, "After the Exile," 
and a realizations of what our modem scholars are doing in 
this hitherto dim and dusty region will dawn upon him. 
The teacher in the Sunday School who follows the competent 
guidance of progressive and reverent modern students in 
these periods will say no more about their dullness and drear- 
iness. Anticipatory sighs at the unattractive prospect will 
give way to exclamations of wonder and emphatic expressions 
of interest as the real meaning of these times begins to re- 
veal itself. 



What are some of the achievements of historical criticism 
in the Exile period? In general terms, its work has been 
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most fruitful in the correlation of literature and life. It has 
sought to pierce the secret of the inner life of the Hebrew of 
the Exile, and with this clew has sought the expression of 
this life in Hebrew literature. Hand in hand with linguistic 
science it has labored to discover a literary product of the 
Exile, and to organize and interpret such literature. The 
attempt has succeeded, and the interpretation lays bare one 
of the most fascinating historical pictures in all the Old 
Testament life. Profound changes are seen going on. Waves 
of doubt are passing over the heads of the faithful. They are 
righteous and yet persecuted. They are overwhelmed by 
trouble and yet cling to God, and in their clinging are strick- 
en. But they appeal from God to God. They realize and 
bring to light the supreme truth of the Old Testament, the 
vicariousness of their suffering. These experiences are en- 
shrined in literature. The Book of Job, perhaps written 
long before, and now acquiring new, enlarged meaning, or 
even produced at this time, is one of its monuments. In the 
second part of Isaiah the great prophet of this era voices the 
deepest heart of his stricken nation. The history of the past 
is recalled, recorded and pondered. Purified and humbled, 
the nation is led by Ezekiel to a new development, in a new 
line, the realization of sanctity and the ideal of a holy worship 
and temple. Great men are thus raised up in this dark time, 
and the whole period is seen to be full of throbbing, intense 
life. Periods of growth can be distinguished in it, tendencies 
of thought, as represented in the names of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
the authors of Job and the Second Isaiah. 



After the exile, if such a phrase is accurate enough to 
describe that strange state of things which began with the 
first Return, the seeming semi-death and dreary monotony of 
the subject city-state, Jerusalem, affords a similar example 
of the work of historical exegesis and criticism. The especial 
light has come at this point froni tracing and unearthing the 
connections between the course of general history and the 
experiences of Jerusalem. The ups and downs in the Hebrew 
commonwealth are seen to be closely connected with the 
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events of Persian, Syrian and Greek history. Haggai and 
Zechariah appear in this light in the role of prophetic states- 
men, and their sermons are as veritable political messages as 
those of Isaiah. The tangled skein of narrative in the Books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah has been patiently unravelled and 
made usable. In religion the relation of this age to the past 
is explained. The ideal of Ezekiel and the ideal of the 
Second Isaiah stand face to face. The new epoch reveals the 
old struggle of prophet and priest, of freedom and legislation, 
but this time the priest triumphs, the prophet finds no sphere 
for his statesmanship and no sympathy for his independence 
of religious thinking. He disappears and leaves the Law to 
develop itself into that tremendous system which reveals 
itself in the New Testament times. In the sphere of religious 
feeling a new world is opened. The era of law has seemed 
to choke out all religious emotion. But if modem scholar- 
ship is right in assigning many Psalms to this period, how 
very different the situation. We get far under the surface 
and behold the heart of the time indeed, if such songs as 
Psalms 103 and 104 come from the time of Nehemiah, as 
many hold. It reveals a life and energy of religion hitherto 
unsuspected. We are not convinced that all which historical 
criticism has sought to do and claimed to accomplish, in this 
or in other fields of Old Testament study, will stand the test 
of further investigation and criticism. But enough has been 
done which is established in these two, once dark and unat- 
tractive, regions of Exilic and Post-exilic life to justify the 
methods of this line of study, and to claim the gratitude of 
all earnest students and lovers of the Scriptures. 



